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and comfort; but there are some amongst us who|trusted withal, or widow's, or some such, who would 















































































4 have not walked humbly with the Lord, as he hath/|not let it go but upon certain good security, and to 
00; Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |required, nor kept in that low estate, neither in-|have the valuable consideration of its improve- 















her shits “i wardly nor outwardly, which becometh such, who|ment; and the borrower, though he hath little or 
sed eee Tastee ey pee et are omallla up to Zion, with their faces thither-|no real or personal estate of his own, but hath got 
ths, JOHN RICHARDSON, ward, but have gone from that Rock, which is firm|some credit, either as he is a professor of the Truth 
a and sure, into the great sea of troubles and uncer-|or otherwise; and hath, it may be,a little house, 
alty at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |tainty, where some have been drowned, others|and a small trade, it may be enough to a low and 








hardly escaping, and many yet labouring for the 
shore, with little hope of coming at it; who have 
not only brought themselves in danger of suffering 
shipwreck, but have drawn in others, and have en- 
dangered them also; which hath opened the mouth 
of the enemies of Sion’s welfare, to blaspheme His 
great and glorious name, and hath eclipsed the 
lustre of the glorious Sun of Righteousness, both 


contented mind; but then the enemy gets in, and 
works io his mind, and he begins to think of an 
higher trade, and a finer house, and to live more 
at ease and pleasure in the world, and then con- 
trives how he may borrow of this and the other; 
and when accomplished according to his desire, 
then he begins to undertake great things, and gets 
into a fine house, and gathers rich furniture and 
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” For “The Friend.” |in city and in country: this is a crying evil, and | goods together, launching presently into the strong 
ave [We have received from a Friend in the West a|ought not to go unreproved, and that with a severe|torrent of a great trade, and then makes a great 
= small pamphlet, with a request that some portions |countenance, for God is angry with it, and will as-|show beyond what really he is, which is dishonesty, 





of its contents should be republished in our columns. |8uredly punish it. and if he accomplishes his intended purpose, to 






















































ye We take from it “a brief and serious warning to| Many have got credit upon the account of Truth, |raise himself in the world, it is with the hazard, at 
vere such as are concerned in commerce, &c.,” by Am- because at the beginning it did, and doth still lead | least, of other men’s ruin, which is unjust: but if 
red, brose Rigge, which, although it has been in “ The|all who were and are faithful to it, to faithfulness he falls short of his expectation, as commonly such 
his Friend” before, will bear to be read again, and its and truth even in the unrighteous mammon, and to|do, then he doth not only ruin others but himself 
Tom important matter renewedly pondered. | let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, even/also, and brings a great reproach upon the blessed 
7th , : : between man and man in outward things; so that|Truth he professeth, which is worse than all; and 
L by A Brief and Serious Warning to such as are con- many would have credited one that was called ajthis bath already been manifested in a great mea- 
irid, cerned in Commerce, §c. Quaker with much, and many, I believe, did merely |sure, and by sad experience witnessed. But the 
yn of Many days and months, yea, some years, hath|on that account, some whereof, I doubt, have just| honest upright heart and mind knows how to want, 
a my life been oppressed, and my spirit grieved, to|cause to repent of it already: but if truth andj|as well as how to abound, having learned content 
ee see and hear of the uneven walking of many, who|righteousness had been lived in by all who profess|in all states and conditions; a small cottage and a 
om- have a name to live, and profess the knowledge of |it, there had been no such occasion given; for they ||little trade is sufficient to that mind, and it never 
en God in words; yea, and also of some who have|who still retain their integrity, to the truth and life|wants what is sufficient: for He that clothes the 
and tasted the good word of God, and have been made | of righteousness manifested, can live with a cup of/|lilies, and feeds the ravens, cares for all who trust 
~ partakers of the power of the world to come, and} water, and a morsel of bread in a cottage, before|in him, as it is at this day witnessed, praises to 
a have received the heavenly gift and grace of God,|they can hazard other men’s estates to advance|(od on high: and that man hath no glory in, nor 
had which teacheth all, who walk in it, to deny all un-|their own; such are not forward to borrow, nor to|mind out after, superfluous or needless rich hang- 
reet- godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly,|complain for want, for their eye and trust is to the|ings, costly furniture, fine tables, great treats, cu- 
“eo honestly and righteously in this present world ;|Lord their preserver and upholder; and be hath |rious beds, vessels of silver, or vessels of gold, the 
‘2 whose faithfulness, with great reason, hath been|continued the little meal in the barrel, and the| very possession of which creates envy. 
irece expected to God in things of the highest concern,|oil in the cruise hath not failed to such, till God} ‘The way to be rich and happy in this world, is 
pped and to have walked as lights in the world, and in| hath sent further help: this is certainly known to/first to learn righteousness; for such were never 
und. all faithfulness both to God and man, to have stood|a remnant at this day, who bave coveted no man’s| forsaken in any age, nor their seed begging bread : 
) es as living monuments of the mercies of the Lord,|silver, gold nor apparel, but have and do labour|and charge all parents of children, that they keep 
oak, letting their lights so shine before men, that they|with their hands night and day, that the gospel|their children low and plain in meat, drink, appa- . 
have might see their good works, both in spiritual and| may be without charge. rel, and everything else, and in due subjection to 
sland temporal concerns; and so might have honoured| It is so far below the nobility of christianity,|all just and reasonable commands, and let them 
had and glorified God in their day and generation, and | that it is short of common civility and honest society | not appear above the real estates of their parents, 
— have convinced, or confounded, gainsayers, putting| amongst men, to twist into men’s estates, and bor-|nor get up in pride and high things, though their 
ition to silence the ignorance of foolish men, whereby |row upon the Truth’s credit, gained by the just and | parents have plentiful estates, for that is of dan- 
es of the worthy name of the Lord, by which they have|upright dealings of the faithful, more than they|gerous consequence to their future happiness: and 
on is been called, might have been renowned through) certainly know their own estates are likely to pay ;|let all who profess the Truth, both young and old, 
a the earth, and his precious truth and glory spread| and with what they borrow reach after great things|rich and poor, see that they walk according to the 
ae to the ends of it; that many, through beholding/in the world, appearing to men to be what in the |rule and discipline of the gospel, in all godly con- 
their good and exemplary conversation in Christ,|sight of God and Truth they are not, seeking to|versation and honesty, that none may suffer wrong 
coupled with the holy fear of God, might have de-| compass great gain to themselves, whereby to make|by them in any matter or thing whatever; that as 
sired to lay hold of the skirt of a christian indeed, | themselves or children rich or great in the world :|the apostle exhorted, “they may owe nothing to 
whose praise is not of men, but of God. this I testify for the Lord God, is deceit and hy-|any man, but to love one another; for love out of 
: “ These are the fruits which we have laboured and |pocrisy, and will be blasted with the breath of his|a pure heart, is the fulfilling of the law;” which 
right, travailed for through many and great tribulations,' mouth, and we have seen it blasted already. iaw commands to do justly to all men. And he 
from that many might be turned to righteousness, and| And that estate that is got either with the rend-|that hath but little, let him live according to that 
obert that the knowledge of the power and glory of the jing, or with the hazard of rending another man’s, |little, and appear to be what in trath he is; for 
Lord might cover the earth, even as the waters do|is neither honestly got, nor can be blessed in the|above all God abhors the hypocrite; and he that 
ab the sea. This was, and is, our only end and de-| possession; for he that borrows money of another,|makes haste to be rich falls into snares, tempta- 
l sign, which, blessed be the Lord, many are wit-|if the money lent be either the lender’s proper|tions, and many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 


nesses of, and established in, to our abundant joy|estate, or part of it, or orphans’ money that is en-|drown wany in perdition; for the love of money 





is the root of all evil, whieh, while some have 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 

For preventing this growing evil for the time to 
come, let such by faithful Friends be exhorted, 
who either live without due care, spending above 
what they are able to pay for, or run into great 
trades, beyond what they can in honesty and truth 
manage; and let them be tenderly admonished of 
such their undertakings: this will not offend the 
lowly upright mind ; neither will the honest-mind- 
ed, who, through a temptation, may be drawn iuto 
such a snare and danger, take occasion to stumble, 
because his deeds are brought to light. And if 
after mature deliberation, any are manifested to 
be run into any danger of falling, or pulling others 
down with them, let them be faithfully dealt withal 
in time, before hope of recovery be lost, by honest 
faithful Friends, who are clear of such things them- 
selves, and be admonished to pay what they have 
borrowed faithfully, and in due time, and be con- 
tent with their own, and to Jabour with their own 
hands in the thing that is honest, that they may 
have wherewith to give to him that needeth, know- 
ing that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
And if they hear, and are thereby recovered, you 
will not count your labour lost ; but if they be high, 
and refuse admonition, it is a manifest sign all is 
not well. Let such be admonished again by more 
Friends, and warned of the danger before them; 
and if they still refuse and reject counsel and ad- 
monition, then lay it before the meeting concerned, 
about Truth’s affairs, to which they do belong; 
and if they refuse to hear them, then let a testi- 
mony go forth against such their proceedings and 
undertakings, as not being agreeable to the ‘l'ruth, 
nor the testimony of a good conscience, neither in 
the sight of God nor man. ‘This will be a terror 
to evil doers of this kind, and a praise, encourage- 
ment, and refreshment to them who do well, and 
nothing will be lost that is worth savivg by this 
care; for he that doth truth, whether in spiritual 
or temporal matters, will willingly bring his deeds 
to light, that they may be made manifest to all, 
that they are wrought in God. 

These things lay weightily upon me, and I may 
truly say, in the sight of God, I writ them in a 
great cross to my own will, for I delight not, nay, 
my soul is bowed down at the occasion of writing 
such things; but there is no remedy, the name of 
the Lord has been, and is likely to be greatly dis- 
honoured, if things of this nature be not stopped, 
or prevented for time to come: therefore I beseech 
you all, who have the weight and sense of these 
things upon you, let some speedy and effectual 
course be taken to prevent, what possibly we may, 
both in this and all other things, that may any 
way cloud the glory of that sun which is risen 
among us. And make this public, and send it 
abroad to be read in true fear and reverence ; and 
let all concerned be faithfully and plainly warned, 
without respect of persons, by faithful Friends, 
who have a concern for God’s glory, and his 
church’s peace and prosperity upon them: so will 
the majesty and glory of God shine upon your 
heads; and you shall be a good savour of life, both 
in them that are saved, and in them that are lost. 

Written by one who longs to see righteousness 
exalted, and all deceit contounded. 

AMBROSE RIGGE. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Benzole—Its Nature, Properties and Uses-—|denses in cold weather, and chokes up the pipes, it 
Robert Nichol, in his beautiful poem ‘‘ Do not| would be the most convenient known substance for 
Scorn,” has taught us a moral lesson in regard to|making gas to illuminate large houses, schools, 
the wrong of despising the meanest of God’s crea-|colleges, Xc., in the rural districts. 
tures; and a far higher teacher of morals—the| Benzole dissolves resins and fatty substances, 
Saviour—has rebuked the pride of man by placing|and is used for removing tar, resin and grease . 
“the glory of Solomon,” in his kingly robes, be- |spots from light kid gloves and silks. It has been 
neath that of the flower which blooms in the val- |imported from Europe, and sold in smali bottles at 
ley. As it is with moral lessons drawn from na-jextravagant prices for such purposes. Since the 
tural objects, so is it in regard to useful lessons;war commenced, and turpentine has become g9 
derived from art and science. Perhaps there is|high in price, petroleum benzole has been used, to 
not a more fetid and offensive substance to be found/a large extent, as a substitute for mixing with 
than coal tar, and yet from it we derive some .of|paints, and in the making of varnishes. In Eng. 
the most useful, pleasant and beautiful substances |land, it is used for scouring greasy wool in carpet 
adapted to the wants, the pleasures and tastes of manufactories. As it is a powerful solvent of in- 
refined and common life. ‘dia rubber and gutta percha, it makes with them 


Who would have imagined that this fostid sub- | 


stance could be made to yield a product which 


a very adhesive cement. 
By adding benzole cautiously to strong nitric 
acid, assisted by a gentle heat, a compound is 


“the fair and the gay” would use as a perfume for | 
the toilet? but it is even so. And from that dirty, |formed in the form of a yellow oil, which, when the 
black substance, who could ever have imagined that | mixture is diluted with water, sinks to the bottom 
dyes rivaling the Tyrian purple, the cochineal crim-|of the vessel. his oil has a sweet taste and the 
son, and orchillo lilac could be obtained? and yet | odor of bitter almonds, is used in perfumery, and 
it is even so. At the present day rich perfumes |is sold under the name of the oil of bitter almonds, 
and brilliant colours are manufactured very exten-| By combining nitro-benzole with hydrogen, ani- 
sively, as profitable branches of the arts, from coal |line is formed, which is the basis of the beautiful 
tar. But beside these, there are other useful pro-|purple and red colours that have lately been im 
ducts obtained from the same source, and none |troduced into the arts of dyeing and printing. As 
more so than the liquid benzole. Many persons|heretofore manufactured, such colours have been 
have heard of it, and have wondered what it was |subject to deterioration by fading when exposed to 
—whether solid, liquid or gas; or, whether it grew sunlight, but this defect, we have reason to believe, 
upon a tree, or came up out of the caves of the )has been surmounted, Several samples of fabrics 
earth like petroleum oil. \coloured with aniline products manufactured in 
Benzole was first discovered by Prof. Faraday,| France, have lately been furnished us for trial by 
many years ago, when experimenting with the con- |exposure to solar light, aud thus far the test has 
densed vapours of oil; but it derived its name been favourable. ‘ 
afterward by having been obtained in distilling) Benzole is a carbide of hydrogen. It consists of 
benzoic acid with lime. Benzoic acid is a product |twelve atoms of carbon and six of hydrogen. As 
of the odorous gum-resin obtained from the styraz a solvent, it is nearly similar to ether and alcohol, 
benzoin of Sumatra and Borneo. Benzole is a clear|and it may be used as a substitute for these fluids, 
colourless liquid of a peculiar ethereal, agreeable|Many of ihe most beneficial improvements that 
odor; it boils at 168° Fah.; its specific gravity is |have been made in recent years, have been in re 
0.85, and it freezes at 32° Fah., and becomes a/claiming and applying to useful purposes things, 
white crystalline mass, |which were formerly held to be positively useless. 
When solely obtained from benzoin, it was very|This has been the case pre-eminently with such 
expensive; but, in experimenting with coal tar|products as benzole.—Scientific American, 
about the year 1847, C. B. Mansfield, of Manches- ; —- aif 
ter, England, found, among several of the oils ob-| Undue Discouragement ; Unavailing Lamen- 
tained at different degrees of temperature in distil- tation.—1 know that there is much discouragement 
lation, benzole, as the second of six—all of differ-| presented to the diffident mind in this time, but 
ent specific gravities. ‘This discovery led to its|such things are like the “clouds,” which are not 





becoming comparatively cheap, and from that day 
to this, its application has been extending. 


coal tar, in large quantities, in London, Manches- 


ter, Glasgow and nearly all the large cities in Great} 


Britain. A few years since its manufacture was 
introduced from. London into this section of our 
country, and is now conducted in North Second 


street, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn. Crude | 


naphtha is distilled in an iron still, at a tempera- 
ture varying from 176° to 194° Fah.; benzole 
passes over, and is condensed. It, however, con- 
tains some impurities which are removed by re-dis- 
tillation and washing with dilute sulpburic acid, 
water and weak alkali, in succession. A fluid called 
“benzole” is obtained as one of the products of 
petroleum oils. 

When atmospheric air slightly warmed, is passed 
through benzole, it takes up a portion of it, and 
becomes a vapour of great illuminating power. In 


It is| 
now manufactured from the naphtha obtained. from | 





to be observed ; and those “ winds,” which are to 
be disregarded, with respect to our individual en- 
gagements, in true dedication to the Most High. 
in low times, and when we see our own defi- 
ciencies, it behooves us to cleave to our Almighty 
Helper, in humble desire after ability to “ leave 


ithe things that are behind, and, reaching to them 


that are before, to press towards the mark for the 
prize of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
We are sometimes prone to waste our precious time 
in sitting under an unavailing lamentation as to 
the past: this weakens us still more, and we begin 
to fear that now it can be no use to hope for the 
future. What a pity this would be! Come then, 


\iet us now and henceforth, “give all diligence to 


make our calling and election sure.” 1 speak as 
to our places in the church on earth, and the glory 
of the world above.— Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


Flax Cotton.—Excellent prints are now man- 


Custom can never alter the immutable nature of| 1836, a patent was taken out in England by M.|ufactured from the newly-invented Vibrilia, or flax 


right; neither can fashion ever justify any prac- 
tice, which is improper in itself. 


Gaiety proceeds from pride, and pride is the 
root of all evil. 


Beel for forcing common air into a reservoir con-|cotton, with an admixture of twenty-five per cent. 
taining benzole, and burning the vapour thus ob- lof cotton. The cloth is stated to be decidedly supe- 
tained in the same manner as common coal gas.|rior to cotton fabric, while the raw material can be 
Since that period several apparatuses have been|afforded for seven cents per pound. So says the 
devised for using it. Were it not that it con-' Providence Journal. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Carbon-Oil. Lamps and Explosions. 


large for those purposes, serve the end which we 
do not want, viz. that of a touch-hole: more ofjlight, and not near a fire!! 


4. Precautions.—Fill the lamps always by day- 
For, though 9,999 


A poor dependence is, sometimes at least, worse|this in another place. lt may be remarked how-/|persons might do otherwise without accident, yet 
than none. A gate or fence-panel were better/eyer, that if this hole, or the several holes or open- 


down, than propped with a rotten stake; for if 


down it would be watched; but if poorly propped, 
s little additional breeze might break the poor de- 


pendence, and expose the crop to devastation, whilst}or openings communicating between the inside of 


the farmer rests in his false security. It is thus 
even with many other props. If we take a man’s 
endorsement, whether of a note or a sentiment, we 
should be sure that we have good backing before 
we lean upon it, and especially before we let the 
mind rest in a feeling of security. 

As life is too valuable to be jeopardized need- 
lessly, it may be worth while to inquire what we 
are resting on as a proof of the safety of our carbon- 
oil-lamps. Alcohol, burning-fluid, and ether, will 
inflame in a saucer by the touch of a lighted taper ; 
but, few of the many oils sold as carbon-oil and 
Kerosene will do so. One extensive dealer in 
Philadelphia assured me that certain oil which he 
knew to be unsafe in lamps, would not inflame by 
ataper in a saucer, even when spead out quite 
thin. The best test is the weight, as shown by an 
hydrometer—the heavy oils being the safest, other 
circumstanees alike. * Few families have hydrom- 
eters, to denote specific gravity. Jt may therefore 
assist some to inquire, first, into the Causes of Ex- 
plosions; secondly, into the Quality of the Oil; 
thirdly, the Structure of Lamps; and lastly, Pre- 
cautions. 

1. Probable Causes of Explosions —Bad oil; 
keeping the cans or lamps in very warm places ; 
suffering the wick to remain too high or become 
crusted, so as to heat the burners and upper part 
of the lamp and also the oil ; filling the Jamps while 
they are warm, or in @ very warm room, or near a 
light or a fire; most of which circumstances pro- 
mote the formation of the gas, which, by mixing 
with air and taking fire, 1s always the immediate 
cause of the explosions, no matter what other cir- 
cumstances may attend. A storekeeper may pull 
out the bung of his oil-barrel, and throw in a flam- 
ing taper, or coals of fire; and though the act 
might put his customers to flight, for a moment, it 
is hardly likely that the oil would fire. Yet if it 
should ot, has he proved that that very oil when 
heated to a certain moderate degree, would not 
throw off a gas which when mixed with atmos- 
pheric air would be explosive? He has not; it 
is proper therefore, we should look to other causes 
than the mere inflammability of the oil. Beside 
those causes above enumerated, there is one which 
lamp-dealers particularly should be aware of, viz. : 
allowing the hole between the burner and the in- 
side of the fount, (which hole is solely for the over- 
oozing oil to run back into the fount,) to be made, 
or to become too large; i. e., large enough to carry 
down flame to the inside of the lamp where gas may 
be present. When a lamp is exposed to consid- 
erable or sudden variations of temperature, by 
carrying it in and out doors, or by suddenly open- 
lng a door or window admitting cold air on the 
lamp, a circulation of air in and out this hole goes 


ings between the floor of the burner and the inside 
of the lamp, and the space along the wick between 
the wick and the wick-holder, and all other spaces 


the lamp and the place where the flame is, if all 
these be small enough to agree with the principle 
of the Sufety lamp, then the oils which would be 
excecdingly dangerous under other circumstances, 
might, under these, be burned with safety. If 
upon inquiry of the dealers and manufacturers of 
oil-burners, we find they do not make much ac- 
count of this precaution, it may in some instances 
perhaps be because they either have not much ac- 
quaintance with the principle of Sir H. Davy's dis- 
covery, or because the great demand for their 
wares has pressed their philosophy out of memory 
for a time. 

Another cause may be, too small a wick ; which 
would, if very much smaller than the tube, leave the 
non-required touch-hole along side of it. A fact 
was communicated to me in the course of an hour's 
inquiry (of several proprietors,) on these points, 
showing the importance of being not very negligent 
of this particular. 

2. Quality of the Oil—It would not be proper, 
perhaps, if practicable, in the infancy of the coal- 
oil business, to denote particular preferences 
amongst manufacturers. 

Those oils which are the clearest, with a slight 
olive or amber tinge—a specific gravity of from 41 
to 43—which buru away slowest, giving the most 
light and least smoke, are most to be relied on. 

To test by its inflammability, the oil should be 
poured into something (a pound weight with a low 
rim) shallow and about uniform in depth, and just 
enough of the oil to cover the bottom. Then touch 
the surface with a lighted taper. This is by no 
means a sure test; for it is the gas from the oil 
which explodes, and not the oi/ dse/f. If it in- 
flames, doubtless it will be by reason of the decom- 
position of the oil as thus exposed in the vessel, first, 
in the form of gas: but though it should not (so 
exposed ) be inflamed, we do not know that it would 
not, under a little more heat in a lamp, throw off 
gas of such kind and quantity as to be dangerous. 

3. Structure of Lamps.—'lhe points to be aimed 
at for safety are, 1st, to prevent too much commu- 
nication between the inside of the fount and the 
flame; or, in other words, too large openings 
through the bottom of the burner. The purchaser 
bas only to unscrew the burner, and tarn it upside 
down, to satisfy himself about this. The hole 
should not be much larger than that of an ordinary 
knitting-needle. If it should be, he can reduce it 
by a wooden plug. ‘The safest and neatest open- 
ing is one on each side the wick-tube, which will 
admit a slip of a visiting card cut so as to be about 
one-half or three-fourths as wide as the wick. 
Safety depends not on the length of this slip, but 
on the width—the narrower the better, if paper 
will pass through it. Neither does safety depend 


on, to an extent proportioned to the difference of on the number of holes, but on the average diame- 
temperature between the inside and the outside of| ter of cach, which should not be much larger than 


the lamp. Now if the oil in the lamp is such, or 
80 heated, as to have thrown off gas, and the air 
18 thus mixed with it, the lamp may be said to be 
charged ; and we need only the right sort of a couch- 
hole to be ready to fire. ‘The same aperture which 
is intended to take in the over-oozing oil, and thus 
also allow circulation of air, may, by being too 

*Pittsburgh dealers say that some heavy oils are not 
safe, so that although specific gravity is a general rule, 
it has some exceptions. 


the size before stated. ‘These openings should be 
kept clear of fallen fragments of wick, and dust. 

‘rhe second point in the structure of lamps is such 
an arrangement of the burner and wick, as will 
allow the greatest increase of light, with the least 
communication of heat downward. So many styles 
of burners abound, that, by keeping in view the 
principle of conduction so as to avoid heating the 
oil below, we may look to the shop-men for partic- 
ular information. 


who would want to be the 10,000th w#th an acci- 
dent? 

Keep the oil cans and lamps cool, when set away. 

The wicks must fill the tubes. , 

If oil is spilled, clean it up at once ;—“ do it and 
it will be done” “ for good” —perbaps to save life— 
if not, for a good habit. Grease unites with this 
oil, and will greatly assist in the cleansing opera- 
tion. 

After all, it must be conceded that the loss of 
life in consequence of the use of these oils, has been 
small, considering the number of persons every 
way concerned in them, and the quantity of oil 
handled and consumed. Y. W 

24th of Twelfth mo. 1861. 

The true Gospel Fuith that overcomes the World. 
—Truly, there is great profession of religion in the 
present day; and amongst the various professors, 
scarcely any but who recognize the name of our 
blessed Lord; but how few the number of those 
that are his followers upon the terms He prescribed, 
—in a life of self-denial, and the daily cross; or 
that can believe in that faith, which works by love, 
to the purifying of the heart. We often hear of 
declensions in the church, which are said to have 
occurred in the long dark night of apostacy; as if 
that night had passed away, andthe true gospel light 
now shone, and that day had dawned, which hath 
restored all things to their primitive beauty. But, 
alas! I cannot help fearing, that the apostacy still 
continues; only the shade of darkness is a little 
varied from what it was, and things rendered more 
plausible by this variation. I verily believe, that 
the — of the glorious gospel would shine forth 
abundantly in the present day, if man would but 
look where it is to be seen; but instead of this 
how many, by not keeping their spiritual eye 
turned towards it, behold nothing but the shadow, 
and yet think they are in possession of the sub- 
stance.—Dantel Wheeler. 


Louis Napoleon has issued an edict, in which 
he announces that in future no attempts are to be 
made to supply the colonies of France with negro 
laborers from the coast of Africa. He admits that 
the practice, which had been so loudly denounced 
by the friends of freedom, in which French agents 
had been engaged on the Mozambique coast, were 
calculated to warrant the belief that the French 
government desired to patronize a modified system 
of slave labour. So also, he admits that there were 
equally strong, if not greater objections to the 
system pursued on the Western coast of the African 
continent; and it is now ruled that the policy of 
the Government must be changed. 


Words in Use.—Professer Max Maller, in his 
admirable lecture on the Science of Language, (call 
it if you will, Glossology or Logology,) tells us that 
out of the 50,000 words or so in the English tongue, 
it has been found that a rustic labourer only uses 
300. Anordinarily educated man is supposed to use 
3,000 or 4,000, while a great orator reaches 10,- 
000. The Old Testament contains 5,642 different 
words, and the works of Shakspeare about 15,000; 
those of Milton about 8,000, 


Life through Death.—This know for certain, 
no man or woman can be quickened and raised u 
into the life of the second Adam, till the life of the 
first Adam be taken away from them.— Wiliam 
Dewsberry. 
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For “The Friend.” | over the little flock committed to her care; a good|6d. As a consequence of this increased value of a. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES neighbour, ready to render aid and assistance to|bour, the slaves are evabled, by frugality and in 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| all; one given to hospitality, and very charitable|dustry, soon to purchase their freedom, and thug 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. to the poor. the system of domestic slavery is undermined en. 
She was blessed with a large share of under-|tirely by the operation of legitimate trade and in. 
standing, which she exercised under the cross, and | dustry. 
seemed in no wise exalted thereby. Her conduct} An enormous development of trade in native raw 
was solid and weighty, and whilst remarkably af- | cotton has likewise taken place at Abbeokuta alone. 
fable in conversation, she was also very instructive. | stimulated by Mr. Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, 
Receiving instruction from the Fountain of life and| In 1851-2 nine bags, weighing 1,810 lbs. were ex. 
truth, she was enabled to give good and seasona- | ported from that place as an experiment. In 1858 
ble advice and admonition to ber children and|the quantity had reached 1 819 bags, weighi 
others, whilst travailing earnestly in spirit for the}220,000 Ibs., and in 1859, 3447 bags, or 416,34] 
increase and spread of the cause of pure spiritual |lbs. The great importance of the development of the 
religion through the earth. culture of raw cotton in Africa may be estimated 
Her spiritual gifts, religious faithfulness and na-|from the calculation namely, thatif the production 
tural parts, fitted her for extensive usefulness in|of this valuable staple increase during the next 
the church, and much labour therein came upon|ten years in the same ratio as it has done duri 
her. She was for a long time in the station of an/only the last two, Africa will be able of herself, to 
elder, and was diligent in the attendance of all|supply this country with as much cotton as she 
’\her religious meetings, whilst ability of body was| requires. 
afforded her. She was subject, particularly inthe} [n the Sherbro, also, legitimate trade has in. 
decline of her life, to bodily infirmities, which oiten- | creased toa most encouraging extent simultaneously 
times kept her at home. But when able to sit| with the diminution of the slave-trade. The latest 
with her Friends, she was of those who were dili- | official returns show exports to the amount of £61,- 
gently concerned to wait for and wrestle after the|000, including ten packages of raw cotton, and 
arising of the pure Truth into dominion. She was,}300 tons of native packages of raw cotton. The 
ee ees to an . > were in| palm-oil exported was of the declared value of 
. very deeps for the exaltation of that Truth. £51,000, and this from a locality which, sear 
THAMER THOMAS. She was a true mourner in Zion, and often ex- | six years ago, exported only ones an 
Thamer Thomas, who, for about forty years,| pressed her grief to see how far the corruptions, Loando, in the Portuguese territory, south of the 
had been a valuable elder of Haverford Meeting,|yain fashions and customs of the world were find-|line, from which port nine-tenths of the slaves 
deceased some time during the year 1770, aged|ing entrance amongst Friends, and how tawdrily formerly exported used to be taken, and which an- 
eighty-three years. dressed some were who came to our places of/nually furnished the Brazilian market with from 
worship. 39,000 to 40,000 negroes, exported in 1857 goods 
She had many close exercises and sore trials to|to the value of £239,781 14s. 6d. while the im- 
endure both through afflictions of body and mind,|ports amounted to £293,384, on which £23,590 
yet she bore all with great resignation, and was|duty was paid. The imports thus exceeded the ex- 
full of sympathy with others in their troubles, often| ports by the sum of £53,603. Amongst the latter 
visiting and comforting such. Before the close,| was a small quantity of raw cotton, viz., 10,267 !bs., 
she told her friends she thought her day’s work|valued at £149 14s. 6d., or 34d. per lb.—Puper of 
was nearly ended, and on the 9th day of the| English Slave- Trade Conference. 
First month, 1771, she departed without sigh or 
groan. The Right Sort of Religion — i 
Evizasetu JANNEY, of Duck Creek; Exiza-) She seemed to be gathered as a shock of corn| gion that one into the family aa hemp has 
BETH Mort, of Burlington, and Mary Simpkins,|in due season, into the heavenly garner, and her|band from being spiteful when the dinner is late 
of Kingwood, all ministers of the gospel, deceased | friends felt that for her there was no cause tojand keeps the dinner from being late—keeps the 
during the year 1770. Beside these Friends, Jo-| mourn, having no doubt of her having entered into| wife trom fretting when the husband tracks the 
sEPH WARDELL, of Shrewsbury,and J AMES Bart- | the everlasting rest prepared for the people of God.|newly washed floor with his muddy boots, and 
RAM, of Chester, both elders in good standing,| She was in the seventy-third ycar of her age. | makes the husband mindful of the scraper and the 
were called from works to rewards. —— door mat—keeps the mother patient when the baby 
Effect of Commerce.—It can be proved that|is cross, and keeps the baby pleasant—amuses the 
wherever legitimate trade has been fostered and|children as well as instructs them—wins as well a8 
Mary Burr, the daughter of Henry and Eliza-| protected onthe African coast, and native industry | governs—projects the honeymoon into the harvest 
beth Burr, of Burlington, New Jersey, was born|encouraged, the slave-trade has gradually dis-|moon, and makes the happy hours like the eastern 
in the year 1688. She was favoured to have re-| appeared. fig-tree, bearing in its bosom at once the beauty of 
ligiously minded parents, who sought to restrain} A few years ago, slaves were almost the only|the tender blossom, and the glory of the ripened 
her from evil, and to bring her up in conformity|commodity exported from the Bight of Benin. In/fruit. We want a religion that bears heavily, not 
with the Truth. The pious instruction and chris-|1857 the total declared value of exports of palm- only on the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin,” but on 
tian discipline of her parents were greatly blessed|oil, cotton, ivory and cotton cloths, amounted to|the exceeding rascality of lying and stealing—a 
to her, and she was enabled to close in with the}£1,062,800. From Lagos alone there was in 1857,|religion that banishes small measures from the 
merciful visitations of Divine Grace, when very|as compared with 1856, an increase of 1,050 tons|counters, small baskets from the stalls pebbles 
young in life. Being led into humble, careful/of palm-oil, 8061 lbs. of ivory, and 81,353 lbs. of|from the cotton bags, clay from paper sand from 
walking before the Lord, she found no inclination|cotton. In 1853 the total quantity of palm-oil ex-|sugar, chicory from coffee, arnotto from butter, beet 
to follow after the vanities, the follies, the fashions ported from the same place was only 160 tons.|juice from vinegar, alum from bread strychnine 
of the world, which are so attractive in the eyes of {his development of native industry has materially |from wine, water from milk-cans, and buttons from 
many of the inexperienced among the children of| increased the value of labour and of the labourer.|the contribution box. The religion that is to save 
men. , In 1853, three strings of cowries, equivalent to three-| the world, will not put all the big strawberries at 
Whilst still quite young, she was married to|pence sterling, were the price of common labour|the top, and all the bad ones at the bottom. It 
Jacob Lippincott, and soon afterwards removed|per day. In 1857 it had risen to fifteen strings of] will not offer more baskets of foreign wines, than 
with ber husband within the limits of Salem|cowries, equivalent to sevenpence halfpenny, or 150/|the vineyards ever produced bottles, and ’ more 
Monthly Meeting, where she resided during the|percent. In the former year the value of an able-|barrels of Genesee flour than all the wheat fields 
remainder of her life. She was exemplary in her] bodied slave from the interior was from four to five|of New York grow, and all her mills grind. It 
domestic relationships, in her social obligations,| bags of cowries. In 1857 it was from ten to twelve | will not make one half a pair of shoes of good lea- 
and in her religious duties. A good wife, faithful] bags, or from £4 10s., the lowest price, to£13 12s.|ther, and the other of poor leather, so that the 
and loving until death removed her dear husband |6d., while the price of a domestic slave at Lagos/ first shall redound to the maker’s credit, and the 
from her; a tender mother, watchful and careful|has reached to fifteen bags of cowries, or £16 17s,|second to his cash. It will not put ‘Gonvin’s 
























JOHN ROBERTS. 


John Roberts, of Evesham, N. Jersey, was born 
about the close of the year 1712. Having yielded 
in younger life to the cleansing, illuminating visi- 
tations of Divine Grace, he was prepared for use- 
fulness in the church both by example and precept. 
He was appointed an elder, and his life and con- 
versation were consistent with the Truth he had 
been convinced of, and the profession which he 
made in the world. In the various social and re- 
ligious engagements to which he was called in life, 
he was a good example, kind as a husband, helpful 
as a neighbour, cheerfully hospitable to all, and 
lovingly active in serving the widow and fatherless. 
His death, which was a sudden one, was much la- 
mented. He departed this life, Ninth mo. 15th 
1770, being in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 


MARGARET ANDERSON. 

Margaret Anderson, the wife of William Ander- 
son, of Haverford, was for many years an accept- 
able minister of the gospel of Christ, as was also 
her beloved husband. She deceased Highth mo. 
20th, 1770. 


RICHARD JONES. 

Richard Jones, an elder of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, deceased Seventh mouth 14th, 1770, aged 
ninety-three years. He had been in that station 
for nearly fifty years. In early life he appears to 
have been an active and useful member of the 
church militant, but to have been much confined 
for a long period prior to his close, by infirmity 
of body. 





——_— 





MARY LIPPINCOTT. 
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For “The Friend.” 


in’s kid 8 ake Paris|sea-board toward the South-west. The average in- 
ne: Jenbinia Uh gore oe ae ae - pe. e “To yield in trifles is the art of life, 


bonnets in the back room of a Boston milliner’s| crease of the slaves is moderately large, or 23.42 per 
































































































































































































































































































in : an A - . And truly conquer by declining strife.” 
hus shop, nor let a piece of velvet that professes to|cent. There is a loss in but two States, Delaware Thi doubt! aol f him wh 
en- measure twelve yards, come to an untimely end in|(of 21.48 per cent.,) and Maryland (3.52.) The ; he eth ps sat 2 ° vend fi rm eae ke 
in- the tenth, or a spool of sewing silk that vouches for |increase in Virginia is 3.88 per cent., and in South |®° rs “sre erkaeyitar: cane ive in i : at 
twenty yards, be nipped in the bud at fourteen|Carolina 5.28—this small advance evidently, re- e t sald — “e a aa ag not t y place, 
aw and a half, nor the cotton thread spool break to|sulting from exportation. Kentucky, too, shows a ae said he, pam et — . ro 
ne, the yard-stick fifty of the two hundred yards of|an increase of but 4.87 per cent., the last decade. |” cae B answer on aot ye a fe — 
ter, promise that was given to the eye, nor yard wide |It is believed no very important numbers have been |S°m¢ tongue 18 & —_- tes ‘ hie oa ‘ oy 
ex- cloth measure less than thirty-six inches from sel-|exported during the last ten years from that State. hie = sg eaten b hi oes at ea at 
358 yedge to selvedge, nor all-wool delaines and all-|North Carolina exhibits an advance of 14.74, and|"'S re te ne , " soul irom _ es, fed he 
ing linen handkerchiefs be amalgamized with clandes- | Tennessee of 15.17 per cent. Missouri presents a rn eee alter 4 an and mercy findeth 
B41 tine cotton, nor coats made of woolen rags pressed |larger increase than was expected—namely, 31.51. |" "8 Sea ae aa oe aan honor for 
the together, be sold to the unsuspecting public for|The great increase is in Texas, where it reaches a mau to avis rs . . an ‘ my aa 
ted legal broad-cloth. It does not put bricks at five|over two hundred and ten per cent., (210.66 ;) in|SP'Tt 18 Pee an he : at ta oe e 
tion dollars per thousand into chimneys it contracted| Arkansas it is 135.89, and in Florida, 57.09; in beginning 0 2 e i asw e one lettet ae oe ’ 
ext to build of seven dollar materials, nor smuggle Mississippi, 40.93. e eddled vith: = ine . oe oe . Then 
ring white pine floors that have paid for hard pine, nor} In two States only are the slaves more numerous - wy - - ee t 5 eee, AS ee 
f, to Jeave yawning cracks in closets where boards ougbt|than the whites: in South Carolina, where they|* i me he ae oP pee ‘ : 
she to join, nor daub ceilings that ought to be smoothly | number 402,541, against 291,623 of the white in- b ws © ab a ¢ 3 hyip of temptation 
plastered, nor make window blinds of slats thatcan-|habitants, and in Mississippi, being 436,696 to|>een opened by t ‘* ob - gee os i con- 
in- not stand the wind, and paint that cannot stand the} 353,969 whites. Their largest number in any one “ea _ < ereby t x ea i ’ he its true 
usly sun, and fastenings that may be looked at but are|State is in Virginia, (490,887,) and the next is a. fol ‘a we ecome Involve _ = le and 
test on no account to be touched. The religion that is|Georgia, (462,232.) earrul pega! gh to mista P good for evil, 
61, to sanctify the world, pays its debts. It does not} Inthe Territories there are ten slaves enumer- and evil for good, being betrayed into that way 
and consider that forty cents returned for one hundred | ated in Nebraska, twenty-four in New Mexico, and which wr right to a man, the end whereof are 
The cents given, is according to gospel, though it may|twenty-nine in Utah. ‘The District of Columbia the ways of death: va f may believe, is no 
> of be according to law. It looks upon a man who,|shows a loss of slaves of 13.72 per cent. pins: igparre a egecomi Say: : hes many sufferers 
cely having failed in trade, continues to live in luxury,| Among the free coloured population the increase whose sae cad whe b e ry to something like 
asa thief. It looks upon a man who promises to|is very small through the Union—ouly 10.68 per this, io ih the; 7 sais rag a ae the true 
‘the pay fifty dollars on demand with interest, and who|cent. ‘Their largest numbers are to be found, as|*P™'8 of all t v Lar semaing if , ae and 
aves neglects to pay it on demand, with or without in-|usual, in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. |' #2 honest acknowle ~ of their discovery, 
an- terest, as a liar.—Congregationalist, Little valuable, in a statistical point of view, is to| ¥°, should doubtless fin a = re disposition 
rom . be extracted from the tables of this population, as — anemne ae eee } ware aa We are in- 
ods i the diminution from banishment or emigration can-|@¥Ce¢ to cast the blame of our aiilictions upon 
im- Facts from the Census. not be distinguished from that arising from natural something foreign from ourselves. 
590 As the exact and official returns of the Census|and regular causes. ‘I'he theory sustained recently It fy th - - oor < ~~ ae foe Ae 
ex. are being made public, we behold more clearly the|by an able statistician in Washington—Weston— i. se vin aan aia ae yen 
tter precise march and direction of the population|that the free negro inevitably diminishes on this he aa a teh Ges . er ee 
tbs., which has been filling, during the last ten years, |continent, is not yet sufficiently confirmed by facts re oe - us in sat si and strife, 
rr of the unoccupied territory of the Union. Its grand|to be admitted as a satisfactory scientific hypoth- af oe roues our ranks = ~ us into 
and main course is Westward, with some currents/esis. The race undoubtedly dies out in climates Ho ee oe aoe a ‘b a. . ee 
to the North-west and some to the South-west.|not adapted to it—as, for instance, in the Northern tow ae “aa a a ! which he is seek- 
reli- The flood of population over some of our new|States; but whether it decays in freedom, in the|'"8 . raw us 0 . © wate : a yee we 
hus- States in the far west, has probably never been| Middle or Southern latitudes, does not yet fully another he ai a fee a so in r he - 
late, equalled in the history of emigration, both in the| appear. In many of the Southern and Western sed be , 7 ei a’ ap the ans 7 ae 
the character of the emigrants and in the number placed | States there are laws expelling the free negro, and |” th ob = hay anded, a a or) a 
the vpon new soil, where before were the animals of|their decrease, observed in those States, during the a Ps areas ‘'a i may re ne fe : : 
and . the prairie and the forest, and the roving Indian. |last decade, may be due to these extraneous causes. is king a t 7 ve € rt y = ished, 
the Minnesota, for instance, increases from 6,077 in-|Their largest increase in a slave State, is in Geor- “ sa este ~ . “aed Ot cy hs 
aby habitants in 1850, to 162,022, in 1860, or at ajgia, (18.01 per cent.;) in Alabama, 16.11; in ‘ aa esse : : - . - “res Be : our 
| the rate of increase of over twenty-five hundred per|Maryland, 12.04. The greatest decrease in Ar-}"0Fe athers, "his . ; aes vad a del = ~— 
ll as cent, ; Oregon from 13,294 to 52,464, or at the|kansas, 77.47. The greatest increase in a free ae nor i yee rs a) s eliverer, - 
vest rate of two hundred and ninety-four per cent.;|State, in Minnesota, 487.18 per cent. In New|® r nee a th . 2 Pena ee 
tern Towa from 192,214 to 674,948, or 251.22 per| York, they ose 2.18 per cent.—New York Times. ee ae rina a ihe aie ae 
by of cent.; Texas from 212,592 to 602,432, or 183.37 Leone 6f cur Ged cual ke canta Gace ae: 
ned per cent.; Wisconsin from 305,391 t. 775,873, or} Plainness.— Advised, that all Friends, both old alate ond Gus anccin shalt teks ene 
not 154.06 per cent. and young, keep out of the world’s corrupt language, ae be aon sindaee in ome af tee tee 
a Arkanone igeseenes one hanteed and coven por manuers, vain and needless things and fashions, in shall be broken and the: ower of ‘Truth established. 
a cent., and Illinois over one hundred per cent. The apparel, buildings, aud furniture of houses ; some hex tid Sanh aie tani e sl satis anaes 2 - 
the average rate of the growth of population in all the|of which are immodest, indecent, and unbecoming ; a ae eda a Soret as cheie ad ote 
»bles States the last decade, is 35.02 per cent. There|and that they avoid immoderation in the use of staan Wien te nae a he Cuiieee akan 
from are nineteen States below this average, the lowest} |awful things, which, however innocent in them- — Pr oe swe Se. eae 
beet in order being Vermont, 0.32 per cent.; then New| selves, may thereby become hurtful; also all suck allie mail Tamia ee ete Sg hat > aa ae " 
nine Hampshire, 2.55 per cent.; and the next South| kinds of stuffs, colours and dress, as are calculated of ~ - iciailaae a. fe sendinall aus < 
from Carolina, 5.28 ; Maine following with 7.73, and more to please a vain and wanton mind, than for oniinas ti a P 
save Tennessee with 11.68, and once powerful Virginia, | real usefulness; and let tradesmeu and others, er eer at piso 
s at with only 12.27, while North Carolina shows only| members ot our religious Society, be admouished,| Old telegraphers say that the heavy snow 
It 14.23, There are eleven States counting 19,528,-|that they be not accessary to these evils; for we|storms that occur in the desolate western regions 
than 555 inhabitants, or an average of more than one ought to take up our daily cross, minding the grace | through which the new Pacific telegraph line runs, 
nore and a half millions each, namely: Illinois, Indiana,| of God, which brings salvation, and teaches to| will render it impossible to keep the wires in work- 
ields Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live|ing order during the winter. These storms some- 
It Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, Kentucky and Geor-| soberly, righteously, and godly in this present] times fall six and eight feet thick, and the im- 
lea- me world, that we may adorn the gospel of our Lord| mense weight of snow would not only break the 
; the The d/ack current must always be the important} Jesus Christ in all things; so may we feel his|wires, but they could not be repaired until the 
| the one to the statistician of this continent. The cen-| blessing, and be instrumental in his hand for the|snow had disappeared, which sometimes is not for 
vin’s sus reveals a steady stream of negroes from the good of others.— Philadelphia Discipline. several months together.— Late Puper, 
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THE FRIEND. 


to the wind and cold air from outside, and pre-| and stitches are honest. 


vents the rapid escape of the warm air from beneath 
it. 










Seasonable Hinis about Personal Comforts.—| ugly gait, and when left off in any weather, the| favour, and ouly one against him, as to an honors 
A thin shawl may be made warm by folding a) wearer is liable to “catch cold.” 


Crispin is the able life thereafter. 
newspaper inside of it. ‘The paper is impervious) best friend of the human foot, when bis leather| 


Thus is itin the physical world. Halfof all who 
|are born, die under twenty years of age, while 


Although the body can take in a greater num-| four-fifths of all who reach that age, and die before 


Every one knows that the heat of the body is|ber of degrees of beat than it gets from its own another score, owe their death to causes of disease 


carried off much more rapidly in a high wind than| furnace, the stomach, yet its capacity is limited in| which were originated in their “teens.” On 9 


in acalm. The wind blows away the heat evolved 
from the body; but in a perfectly still air this 
heat remains and constitutes an atmospheric en- 
velope so nearly of the same temperature with the 
body itself, that the latter is not so quickly robbed 
of its natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about the 
body in its power to make and contain the heat, 
which are familiar to all when told, but which 
are seldom thought of in daily experience. For 
example, the body will hold a great deal more 
heat than it gets from its own furnace. The 
stomach is a furnace, and our food is the fuel. It 
keeps up a uniform temperature in the blood equal 
to about 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
If the stomach could consume food fast enough to 
maintain the heat, the body could not be frozen 
by any extreme cold. But in proportion to the 
severity of cold to which the body is exposed, is 
the rapidity with which it loses heat. Some sub- 
stances taken into the stomach make a hot blaze 
much sooner than others, as brandy. To put 
brandy in the stomach is like putting pitch under 
a steam boiler. it soon burns out, and the greater 
heat injures the. furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnace. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out from a warm room the 
body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and 
it must part with a certain number of degrees be- 
fore it can get to feel cool. The direction has 
sometimes been given—“ Don’t hug the stove, if 
you are going to set out on a cold journey.” But 
experience says—do hug it. Get in as many de- 
grees of heat as you can carry, ifitis 500. Then 
wrap yourself up well, and you can economize 
these 500 degrees through along ride. But if you 
had taken only 100 degrees at the start, they 
would have been exhausted mid-way of the jour- 
ney, and then you would have begun to fecl cold. 
Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy habit to accustom 
one’s self on ordinary occasions, to more heat than 
is usually needed. ‘This is a very common fault 
and bears on the pocket as well as on the health. 
One may easily get the habit of requiring two or 
three more blankets on a bed than are necessary. 
Some families will burn twice the fuel that others 
do, and enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, often 
to a painful degree, while the trunk is warm. But 
so long as the truuk keeps warm, in a person of com- 
mon vigorous health, there is little fear of “ catch- 
ing cold” by aching toes or fingers. In rail-car 
riding, it is much safer for the health to let the 
toes ache, than to allow the lungs to feed on the 
foul air around the stove. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 


people do in spite of “rubbers,” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can readi- 


ly do, if your boots or shoes are not irrationally 
tight. This is better than “ rubbers,” which are, 
in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, while they 
make the feet sweat in moderate weather. 


water-proof, first-rate calf-skin boot. 


than the high-topped rubber boot. 


The 
main use of India-rubber over-shoes is to keep out 
water, and for that they are second only to a stout, 
There is 
not a more unwholesome article of wear made, 
It makes 


this respect. For example, when the hand is warm, 


‘careful inquiry it will be ascertained that in nearly 


you cannot hold it in the air of a hot oven for aj all eases the cause of moral and premature physical 
second; but when it is cold, and especially when| death are pretty much one and the same, and are 
damp also, you may hold it there for some time) laid between the ages of “ eight and sixteen years,” 
without feeling the heat very sensibly, and for a| This is a fact of startling import to fathers and 


long time without being obliged to withdraw it. 
And so of the whole body. It appears, then, that the 
body may carry less, as well as more heat, than the 
quantity supplied by its own furnace. Its extremi- 
ties ard its surface often become painfully cold. 

In winter, a traveller occasionally finds in a hotel 
a deficiency of bed covering, or in the sensitiveness 
of disease, he may require more than in health. 
The newspaper for which he paid two cents on the 
car, spread under the upper cover, will be equal 
to an additional blanket. 


A piece of silk oil-cloth, stretched in the folds) 


of a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and will 
last a whole winter. 
curing inward warmth without the additional weight 
of a thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a per- 
son has much to do with his endurance of cold. 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire that les- 
sens the sensibility to outward impressions. An 
indifferent, milk-and-water person, without energy 
and force of will, is at the mercy of every cold 
blast that sweeps around the corner. He, and es- 
pecially she, has no defence but to wear a dozen 


shawis during the day, and sleep under a pile of} 


blankets at night. One without any mental pur- 
pose, (unfortunately there are such,) though in 
vigorous health, is much more liable to catch cold 
than a spirited, delicate body bent on some pocsi- 
tive pursuit. 





A Ministry flowing from the Divine Spring. 
—Although there have sometimes been words in 
my heart, and, as it were, in my mouth, which I 
do not know but they might have been of ease to 


them; and I have been spoken to by some Friends, 
both in a private and public capacity, or station 
thereon; but I was always forbearing and backward 
that way, and have been afraid of too wuch for- 
wardness in some, who, I have been and still am 
efraid, have not edified thereby. I had always a 
fear of, and a dislike to, the noise of the tool, the 
working of self and the creature, in our meetings, 


as it was not to be heard in the building of the) 


Lord’s house or temple of old. But that ministry 
which comes with a true flow from the Divine 


spring, having its evidence and authority with it, 
I still loved, and greatly do love, and the vessel it 
flows through, for its sake, whether it be in re- 
bukes or consolation, as the Almighty is pleased to 
give, and the case may require. Whether it may| 
be more or less, it is beautiful ; and if rightly re-| 
ceived, it is comfortable and edifying. — Zhomas| 


1774. 


—_—> 


Roylance. 





It has the advantage of se-| 


| mothers, and shows a fearful responsibility. Cer. 
|tainly a parent should secure and retain, and ex. 
ercise absolute control over the child until sixteen; 
|it cannot be a difficult matter to do this, except in 
very rare cases, and if that control is not wisely 
and efficiently exercised, it must be the parents’ 
fault ; it is owing to parental neglect or remissness, 
Hence the real source of ninety-eight per cent. of 
the crime of a country such as England or the United 
| States, lies at the door ofthe parents. It is a fearful 
| reflection, we throw it before the minds of the 
fathers and mothers of our land, and there leave 
it, to be thought of in wisdom, remarking only 
as to the early seeds of bodily disease, that they 
are nearly in every case sown between sundown 
and bed time, in absence from the family cirele, in 
| the supply of spending money never earned by the 
spender, opening the doors of the confectionaries 
and soda fountains, of beer and tobacco and wine, 
\of the circus, the negro minstrel, the restaurant and 
the dance: then follow the Sunday excursion, the 
| Sunday drive, with easy transition tothe company 
of those whose- ways lead down to the gates of 
social, physical and moral ruin. From, “eight 
to sixteen” in these few years are the destinies of 
| children fixed ; in forty-nine cases out of fifty fixed 
by the parent! Let every father and every mother, 
solemnly vow ;—“ By God’s help, I’ll fix my dar- 
ling’s destiny for good by making home more 
attractive than the street!”—Hal/s Journal of 
Flealth. 








Progress of the West Indies.—We lately read 
a little work of about ninety pages, published by 
the Messrs. Longman, London, from the pen of 


| myself, and of service to others, had I delivered | CB2tles Buxton, M. P., son of Sir Thomas Fowell 


Buxton. This work containsan amount of evi- . 
dence from official documents, and the statements 
of the governors of the islands, of their extra- 
ordinary progress in wealth, civilization, and general 
| prosperity, which is delightful. At the end of his 
treatise, Buxton sums up the following paragraphs. 

To men of business one fact will show the sound 
commercial state of the British West Indies, namely, 
that in 1857, the Colonial Bank received bills from 
|the West Indies to the amount of more than £1,- 
300,000, and less than £8,000 were returned. 
Nor was there a single failure in the West India 
trade during the frightful commercial crisis in the 
autumn of that year. And as a demonstration that 
|the West Indies are advancing with great rapidity, 
|we may give a few statistics, which simply show 
that trade and agriculture are expanding year by 
year. The total exports from Great Britain to the 
West Indies in 1857, were valued at half million 
more than the average of the preceding ten years, 
and actually in that year exceeded her exports to 








Virtue and Health from Light to Siateen.—| Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Greece, the Azores, 
Lord Shaftesbury recently stated in a public meet-| Madeira, and Morocco all combined. The exports 


ing in London, that from personal observation he 
has ascertained that of the adult male criminals of 
that city nearly all had fallen into a course of crime 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years, and 
that ifa man lived an honest life up to twenty 
the foot tender, especially of children, gives an| years of age, there were forty-nine chances in his 


|and imports together ofthe West Indies amounted, 
in the four years ending with 1852, to just £32,- 
500,000 ; in the four years ending with 1857 to 
just £37,000,000, an increase of £4,500,000 in 
four years. In the year 1857, the total trade to 
and fro of these islands was valued at £10,735,- 
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000, and the value of the sugar imported from 
them into the United Kingdom, in that year, was 
no less than £5,618,000. 

These official statistics and reports absolutely 
demonstrate the fact that the West Indies are ra- 
pidly advancing in wealth and prosperity ; nor must 
it be supposed that they are merely “ putting mo- 
ney in their purse,” without a corresponding ad- 
yanee in the general character of the people. 

The change from the old state of things is de- 
scribed on all hands as being most gratifying, and 
especially in those thousands of cases where the 
negroes have built altogether new villages for them- 
selves. The cottages are either neatly thatched, 
or shingled with pieces of hard wood. Some are 
built of stone or wood; but generally are plastered 
also on the outside, and whitewashed. Many are 
ornamented with a portico in front, to screen the 
sitting-apartment from sun or rain; while for the 
admission of light and air, as to add to their appear- 
ance, they exhibit either shutters or jalousies, 
painted green, or small glass windows. 

The number of such settlements that have been 
established since emancipation is almost incredible. 
Within eight years of that event, nearly two hun- 
dred villages of the kind we have been describing 
had been built, and full 100,000 acres of laud pur- 
chased by the negroes of Jamaica alone. 

How we are Justified.—Then, according to the 
Scriptures, Christ died for all, that they which live, 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again, 2 
Cor. v. 15,—that without faith it is impossible to 
please God, Heb. xi. 6,—that without repentance 
the sinner shall perish, see Luke xiii. 3, 5,—and 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord, Heb. 
xii. 14. And, (in the words of Archbishop Tillot- 
sop, in his Sermon 4th, Concerning the Incarna- 
tion of our blessed Saviour, on John i. 14,) we 
add, that “ The salvation which the Son of God hath 
purchased for us, and which he offers to us by the 
gospel, is not to be accomplished and brought about 
any other way, than by forsaking our sins and re- 
forming our lives. The grace of God, which hath 
appeared to all men, and brings salvation, will not 
make us partakers of it in any other way, or by any 
other means, than by teaching us to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, and 
righteously, aud godly, in this present world. 
God sent his Son to bless us, by turning us away 
every one from his iniquities; and unless this 
change be effectually wrought in us, we are utterly 
incapable of all the blessings of the gospel of Christ. 
All that he hath done for us, without us, will avail 
us nothing, unless we be inwardly transformed, and 
renewed in the spirit of our minds, unless we be- 
come new creatures, unless we make it the con- 
tinual and sincere endeavour of our lives to keep 
the commandments of God.” 

“The obedience and sufferings of our blessed 
Saviour,” continues the Archbishop, “ are indeed 
accounted to us for righteousness, and will most 
certainly redound to our unspeakable benefit upon 
the performance of the condition which the gospel 
doth require on our part, namely, that every man 
that names the name of Christ depart from iniquity. 
And the grace of God's Holy Spirit, is ready to 
enable us to perform this condition, if we earnestly 
ask it, and do sincerely co-operate with it; pro- 
vided we do what we can on our part, God will not 
be wanting on his. But if we receive the grace of 
God in vain, and take no care to perform the con- 
dition, and neglect to implore the grace and assist- 
ance of God’s Holy Spirit to that purpose, we have 
none to blame but ourselves; because it is then 
our own fault, if we fall short of that happines- 


which Christ hath purchased and promised to us,|kind, and for neatness and finish they execlled any 
upon such easy and reasonable conditions as the|hand-made boots we have ever seen. 


Some shoes 
gospel proposeth.”—Richard Claridge. 


of a stronger description were also shown, and these 
were equally excellent. If arrangements can be 
Progress of American Inventions in Europe—|made for securing the machine for Coventry, there 
Boot and Shoe Machinery.—Some few weeks ago, |seems no earthly reason why Coventry should not 
we noticed a new and greatly improved sewing|become as celebrated for the manufacture of ma- 
machine, the invention of — Salisbury, an Ameri- |chine-made bootsand shoes, as it has hitherto been 
can gentleman, and we intimated at the same time|for ribbons and watches. The machine patented 
that a company was about being formed in Coven-|by Salisbury is acknowledged to be a superior 
try for the manufacture and sale of these machines. machine for light sewing to any at present in the 
Within the last few days our attention has been| market; this can be employed for preparing the 
called to another patent sewing machine, and from | tops, while Blake’s sole-sewing machine would com- 
what we could see of its action, and the work it is| plete the boot; and under these circumstances, the 
capable of performing, there is little doubt but/home trade would in all probability be the least 
that it will effect as great a revolution in one de-|part of the demand that would spring up.—Coven- 
partment of the boot and shoe trade, as the ordi-|éry Herald. 
nary sewing machine has done in the other. The 
machine is known as “Blake’s patent sole-sewing) The Bushmen of South Africa.—On the flanks 
machine,” and is, we understand, the invention of/and in the valleys of the Snowberg, or Snowy 
a young man from the United States. It is large| Mountains, which form the Northern boundary of 
and imposing in appearance ; standing beside the|the Cape, humanity is found in the very lowest 
little modest-looking ordinary sewing machines |state of degradation in which it has ever been ex- 
like a Triton among the minnows. The machine is|hibited. ‘he Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, two or 
made upon an entirely distinct principle to that of| three specimens of which race were brought to this 
any other sewing machine yet invented, inasmuch |country a few years ago, present an exaggeration 
as it sews with one thread only, and of course the|even of the hideous form which characterizes the 
action is obtained in an entirely different manner.|Hottentot. Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, and 
When seen at work, one feels no doubt as to the|every description of privation and distress, have 
quality and strength of the sewing. With each|so dwarfed their forms, and depraved their minds, 
revolution of the wheel a formidable looking! that they present a spectacle painful to look upon. 
needle, holding a good thick waxed thread, descends | The stature of these pigmy inhabitants of the de- 
with a sharp thud into the substance to be sewed, |sert rarely exceeds four feet, or four feet two inches. 
and by some legerdemain that we failed to perceive, | Thieves by profession, cruel and treacherous, with- 
loops itself underneath and comes up again with a jout a fixed habitation, without society, without any 
snatch that tightens the stitch much more effectu-|sort of common iaterest or government, and living 
aily, and altogether puts into the shade the old|only from day to day, and from hand to mouth, 
scientific turning out of the elbows, leaning for- |they were objects of loathing to neighbouring 
ward of the chest, and desperate fiual jerk with | tribes, even before Europeans had approached their 
which the knight of the stall was in the habit of |country. The more civilized of the Hottentots 
forcing home the soling stitch, and clenching an ar-|and Kaffirs waged a deadly war against them; 
gument with any friend who might happen to be/and the sight of one of these diminutive savages is 
present during the process. The material being |said to rouse the passions of that race to an uncon- 
sewn at the time of our visit was two pieces of sole|trollable fury. Many years since, a K ffir saw in the 
leather just cut from a dry hide; the two measured |Government House at Cape Town, among other 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and from the |domestics, a Bushman eleven years of age. With 
ease with which the needle went backward and ithe impulse of a beast of prey he darted upon him, 
forward through this substance, there was not the|and transfixed him with his aggessai. 
slightest doubt but that it might be made to go) The little intelligence which the Bushmen pos- 
through double the thickness if required. The! sess, is displayed chiefly in robbery and the chase. 
seam is along a channel that is afterward closed /Rivaling the antelope in fleetness, and the mon- 
up so effectually that it is difficult to see the stitches, | key in agility, they accompany their wild, half- 
and the old channel-sewn sole is again produced |famished, savage dogs until they come within bow- 
as perfect and even much wore perfect than it used | shot of their game, or run down the objects of their 
to be by haud. pursuit. Arrayed generally with a bow, a quiver 
In the making of boots and shoes by this machine full of arrows, a hat and a belt, leather sandals, a. 
the sole is arranged for the “upper” to come be-|sheep’s fleece, a gourd, or the shell of an ostrich’s 
tween the inner sole and the outer one ; the boot is |egg, to carry water, these puny creatures wander 
then placed under the machine, and without the|over their parched and desolate plains, supported 
necessity of a welt, the whole is fastened together|by a food which, unless when occasionally varied 
by stitches that go through the entire thickness of|by the luxuries of the chase, consists entirely of 
soles and upper, yet so neatly as to leave no ridge | roots, berries, ant-eggs, grasshoppers, mice, toads, 
to irritale a tender foot on the inside, or expose the| lizards, and snakes. ‘They smear the arrows which 
sewing to the wear of the: pavement on the outside.|they use for hunting, and in war, with a poison 
When it is added that a pair of soles can be sewn on| which, extracted from a bulb, and mingled with a 
aud completed in three minutes, it will be seen how venom drawn from the jaws of the yellow serpent, 
completely impossible it is for human labour to'forms a compound of the most noxious character, 
compete with this machine. When the machine was|for no creature was éver pierced by a dart pre- 
first invented, only the sides were sewn up, and|pared with the deadly virus, and lived. They 
the toes and heels were left to be pegged or nailed;|have another poison more fearful in its effects, 
now, however, by a very beautiful contrivance, the | which is extracted from a caterpillar. The agony 
machine can be madeto sew round the toe and heel | produced by it, Dr. Livingstone says, is so intense, 
of the boot with the same ease as any other part. |that the person wounded cuts himself with knives, 
It is calculated that a woman could superintend | and flies from human habitations a raving maniae. 








one of these machines, and turn out 100 pairs of|'The effect upon the lion is equally terrible. He 


boots per day on an average. We were shown a/is heard moaning in distress, becomes furious, and 
pair of ladies’ boots made by a machine of this | bites trees and the ground in his rage. 
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They are said to be totally'void of natural af-|were defeated with a loss, according o— own - isi2ta $1.30 i i ny white, SL 

ion: * ins s.?? ission- |count, of 230 men. Another naval expedition is nearly |a $1.52; oats, 40 cts. a43 cts.; mixed corn, 63 cts. a 65 
ne Kicboren) eo a ah ea coer ready to sail from the Chesapeake. The accounts from lets. yellow, 65 cts. a 66 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, 
ary, — ered fe ee : ; Missouri represent that Gen. Price with the rebel army | $1.32 a $1.35; Southern white, $1.38 a $1.45; rye, 70 
their neighbourhood, of parents throwing their ten- greatly reduced in numbers, was on its retreat south-|cts. a 73 cts.; new yellow corn, 60 cts.—old, 63 cts; 
der offspring to the hungry lion, who stood roaring| ward. Various small parties of armed rebels, in the|oats, 38 cts. a 40cts.; barley, 76 cts.; clover seed, $4.25 
before their cavern, refusing to depart until some | western part of the State, had been captured or dis-|a $4.35; Timothy, $2.20; flax-seed, $2.10. 

ace-offering was made to him.” They shun the persed, mostly without much bloodshed. In all, upwards Foreien.—Liverpool dates to Twelfth mo. 15th. 
li bh ] of 2500 of the insurgents had been taken prisoners. The} Prince Albert died on that day, after a short illness, 
face of Seangins, ‘Cunstaaag © on ves Guengs North Missouri railroad has been greatly damaged by | He was forty-two years of age, and was generally re. 
rocks and bushes, and even throwing themselves |the rebels, many of the bridges having been burnt, and | spected for his benevolence and uprightness of charac. 
over precipices, rather than fall into the hands of portions of the track destroyed. Western Virginia ap- | ter. ; ; ; 
their enemies. But they have been known, when os to ws os of the — — most om — =— _ war nines still eget A —— - 
i threatened that region having been transferred to the| military preparations were be 5 
a has been ne off, = fight with the most de- Southern army saben The expected battle at) number of saldhens had been shipped for Canada, and 
termined resolution. Religion they have none. Bowling Green, Ky., has not yet taken place. A Nash-|the government had chartered various steamers for the 
They regard the thunder as the voice of an angry | ville despatch says, that about 60,000 Federal troops| transport of others. 
demon, and they reply to it with curses and im-| were moving against the Confederate forces at that place. . a much a in the —— — oa 
tions. Their language is inarticulate to al] |Great preparations had been made for its defence. ondon money market was well supplied; the rate for 

cep thoy aa aner ieneaes to be scarcely Southern liems.—All the Charleston insurance com- the best bills, 2§ per cent. 

a eae ; a . ~ | panies, with one exception, have gone into liquidation,| The monthly statement of the Bank of France shows 
even possibility of either civilizing or converting in consequence of the losses by the great fire. Sixteen |an increase of cash on hand of nearly forty millions of 
them. In the north-east of Natal, where the Bush-| old ships laden with stone, have been sunk off Charles- — vias oinsnimenaiall 
men appear in their lowest type, they reside in|ton harbour, about two and a half miles from the shore. uring a late visit of the Emperor of Austria to Venice, 
a Take ath escaped eee ae nails, or| They are expected to close the channel effectually for | he ordered all political oe to be set at . ee 

ther with their claws. “They will not receive all, except quite small vessels. The eruption of Mount esavius continue , \° 
“1 . ; @ <0 The U. S. fleet off Port Royal have captured a number | quakes were frequent in the vicinity. The houses were 
kindness,” says a close observer of their character; |of vessels, which were attempting to run the blockade. | falling in Torre de Greco, and the village was in immi- 
“or if they do, they only make a return of treach- |The south-east channel has been buoyed out, not Jess|ent danger of destruction by lava. In the bay of Naples, 
ery, robbery, and murder. No presents of cattle |than thirty feet of water were found in any place. Large the sea had receded a considerable distance. : 
or corn. no inducements to locate and settle, can|4¥antities of cotton had been gathered and stored in the} Canton, China, was finally evacuated by the English 

“ye . . . . of government warehouses. on the 21st of Tenth month. Shanghai was in a state 
prevail upon them to relinquish their wild life, Ory” At Tybee island, the U. S. troops were still engaged in| of alarm, in consequence of the proximity of the rebel 
to make any approach towards civilization.” The| making intrenchments. Reinforcements continued to|army. The English and French troops assisted the 
only satisfactory thought connected with them is|arrive for Gen. Sherman’s army, and it was supposed it|Chinese to hold Che-Foo against the insurgents, who 
the belief of their gradual extinction. They exist, a a a strong aan ae wp ae ultimately retreated. 
i ; e rebel Congress at Richmond have resolved tha 
ape uabhladene atoenin’ ve ee no peace ought . be concluded with the United States, 
’ ’ 


4 Ss. 
. $ : which does not secure to Maryland an opportunity of ‘ —— “ 
tion, can fall, and an instance of physical and moral | forming a part of the Southern Confederacy. For Jos. Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 34, p. 112, read $2, 
degeneracy probably unparalleled in the world.— 


The Fort Smith (Ark) News of the 12th says, that the vol. 35. 
Creeks, Cherokees and Seminoles are deserting the cause| Received from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $1, to 52, vol. 
oan nee. of the South. About 4000 Indians, it is stated, had|35, for Benj. Hoyle, $4, vols. 34 and 35; from Daal, 
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taken up arms for the Union. Nichols, N. Y., $2, vol. 35; from Amos Battey, agt., lo., 
The Mississippi Legislature has a plan under consid-|for Russel Taber, $2, vol. 34; from I. Churchill, Ill, 
— eration to advance planters twenty-five dollars per bale | for Edwd. Prichard, $4, vols. 34 and 35. 
FIRST MONTH 4, 1862. on cotton. It is also purposed to charter banks based 
Sana NGAESSRESEGSIES aa on cotton. 
Bank Suspension.—On the 30th ult., the banks of Bos- . - 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ton, Now York and Philadelphia suspended specie pay- THE INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 
Unitep States.—7 he Difficulty with England Settled.| ments. The New York banks had lost about $16,000,-| A Stated Meeting of the Association will be held om 
—Earl Russell, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, | 00 of gold in the two previous weeks, only about one |Second-day evening, First month 6th, 1862, at half past 
in a despatch-to Lord Lyons, dated Eleventh mo. 30th, | million of which has gone abroad, the rest having been }8eVen o'clock. Epwp. Ricare, Clerk. 
recites the circumstances of the arrest of the rebel Com- 


eee P : sent into the interior, or remaining in private hands. 
missioners as reported by the mail agent, Commander |The specie of the New York banks had been reduced to 
Williams of the steamer Trent, and expresses the hope 








PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR 








Diep, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1861, at the resi- 


$25,500,000 at the time of suspension. 
that the government of the United States will of its own 
accord offer “such redress as alone could satisfy the 
British nation, namely, the liberation of the four gentle- 
men and their delivery to your lordship, in order that 
they may again be placed under British protection, 
and a suitable apology for the aggression which has 
been committed. William H. Seward, the U. S. Secre- 
tary of State, in his answer to this communication, ad- 
mits that the proceeding objected to cannot be justified 
upon the construction of maritime law heretofore main- 
tained by the United States; that the claim of the Bri- 
tish government is just, and only in accordance with | 
what the United States have always insisted upon in 
Slidell and their two secretaries, now in confinement at 
Fort Warren, will be cheerfully liberated, and he is ask- 
ed to indicate a time and place to receive them. It is 
stated that the President and Cabinet were unanimous 
in their decision that the rebel agents ought to be given 
up. The U.S. Secretary of State discusses the whole 
subject in detail, and with great ability, and expresses 
his satisfaction that a great principle of international 
law for which the United States has always contended, 
but which has been denied by Great Britain, has now 
been finally established by the action of the latter. 
Henceforth the “right of search” of neutral vessels by 
belligerents must be considered at an end. 

The Great Rebellion—Although no military move- 
ments of great importance have occurred for several | 
weeks past, the impression seems to be gaining ground | 
that the chief vigor of the insurrection has been ex- 
hausted, and that its strength is gradually on the wane. 
The great armies in Virginia, near Washington, remain 
nearly in the same positions. The only serious collision 
which has recently occurred, took place at Drainesville, 


yas 3 all |Gold was not in much demand at } premium. 
similar cases. Lord Lyons is informed that Mason, | a] higher. 





a village, seventeen miles west of Washington, between | 
2500 rebels and some of the Federal troops; the rebels | tions on the 30th ult. New York—C 


dence of her parents, in Westmoreland county, Penna, 
New Mezxico.—Forts Craig and Stanton on the Mesilla |Cuarzorre D., daughter of Frederick and Emelie Maerk, 


border, which had fallen into the hands of the rebels, |a member of Providence Monthly Meeting, in the twenty- 
have been retaken by the Federal forces. 
was about to be made against the rebels in Arizona. 


A movement |third year of herage. Her illness was of eight days’ dura- 
tion, during which time she frequently spoke of the 
High Duties.—A bill has been passed by Congress,| prospect of death, saying, “If I go now, I believe my 


and approved by the President, increasing the duties on|end will be peace; I feel nothing in my way;” and 
tea, coffee, sugar and molasses. 


kinds is twenty cents a pound ; on coffee, five cents ; on|Some hours before her death, she said to her mother, 


The duty on tea of alljagain, “if I go, I hope it will be a profit to all of us.” 


sugar, 2}, 2, and 5 cents according to quality, and on|‘‘Give my love to all my friends and acquaintances; I 
molasses, 6 cents per gallon. love them all.” Calling her sisters to her bedside, she 
New York.—Mortality last week, 359. On the 30th,/said to them, “I want you to be good children, and 
sales of exchange on London were made at $1.12}.|obey your parents.” Her close was peaceful and calm 
Stocks | —leaving to her afflicted family the consoling belief that, 
through Divine mercy, her spirit has been received into 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 286; of consump-|the mansions of eternal happiness. 
tion, 46; scarlet fever, 16; small-pox, 15; diptheria,13.| ——, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1861, at the re 
South Carolina and Georgia.—Letters from Port Royal | sidence of her parents, in Westmoreland county, Penna, 
give a melancholy account of the condition of affairs on | Louisa, daughter of Frederick and Emelie Maerk, in the 
the seaboard of these two States, especially of the first|seventeenth year of her age. Her illness lasted seven 
named. The entire coast, from Warsaw Sound, forty |days, and during the greater part of that time, she mani- 
miles below Port Royal, to North Edisto Inlet, forty |fested no desire to recover; but frequently asked her 
miles above the same place, is deserted by its white| parents to pray for her, that she might be relieved from 
inhabitants, and the slaves are practically free. This)her sufferings, and be with her dear sister; saying, 
state of affairs exists inwards for a distance of at least |‘ There is a better home prepared for me than you can 
ten miles, and in places for as much as from twenty to|have here.” Her suffering was much greater than that 
thirty miles. About half the cotton houses in this dis-|of her deceased sister; she bore it, however, with for- 
trict have been burned, in some instances, by the own-|titude not very common in one of her age. 
ers, but mostly by the rebel troops. In Beaufort dis-| In this day of degeneracy, while so many of our young 
trict alone, there are about 16,000 slaves whose masters | members turn their backs upon the Truth and its testimo- 
have fled, leaving the negroes to roam about and do as|nies, it may be a satisfaction to many Friends to learn 
they please. Many of these poor creatures are in a des-/|that these dear children were received into membership 
titute condition, being in want of both food and cloth-|at the request of their parents, about nine years-ago, 
ing. They generally regard the Northern troops as|and although surrounded by many snares and tempta- 
their friends, and are eager to serve them in any way |tions, they were preserved in a good degree in that plain- 
they can. ness and simplicity which the Truth leads into, and their 
The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota-|conduct gave evidence that they loved our religious So- 
hicago spring wheat, | ciety and its principles. 
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